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Kodak reports to laboratories on: 


a reagent for the isolation of ketones ...a new cellulose acetate sheeting... 


identifying solids by refractive index ... checking precision gears 


To capture ketones 


Let us say you wish to demonstrate 
the particular ketone setup whence 
arises the subtle flavor that makes 
caraway seeds taste so good in 
cookies or in fresh rye bread. p-Hy- 
drazinobenzenesulfonic Acid has the 
useful property of forming easily 
cleaved condensation products with 
ketones but does not react at all 
with aliphatic aldehydes. From the 
cleavage of the condensation prod- 
ucts, yields of 70‘, and better are 
reported. You cannot do this with 
aromatic aldehydes because they 
give only addition compounds that 
are not converted into true conden- 
sation products by splitting off 
water. Thus you have a reagent for 
the separation of aliphatic and iso- 
cyclic ketones from caraway seed 
oil, or whatever other essential oils 
interest you. 

For a procedural abstract on isolating 
ketones with p-Hydrazinobenzenesul- 


fonic Acid (Eastman 1129), or a copy of 


the catalog that lists more than 3500 
other Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
write Distillation Products Industries. 


Eastman Organic Chemi- a 

cals Department, Roches- | oly | 
ler ta \ Yy. an 
Cellulose acetate sheeting 

To the attention of those who quest 
for a flexible dielectric capable of 


maintaining its high transparency 
under prolonged chemical and ther- 





mal assault, we commend our new 
Kodapak IV Sheet. Its substance is 
cast cellulose triacetate, a most du- 
rable thermoplastic. It is diaphanous 
stuff, of the proverbial crystal clar- 
ity, but we also make it in matte 
form. It is an excellent electrical in- 
sulator, has higher folding endur- 
ance and bursting strength than its 
predecessors (quantitative data on 


This is one of a series of reports on the many products 


request). It is readily heat-embossed 
or drawn. It comes in thicknesses 
from .001” to .010”. The thick 
gauges come in 20” x 50” and 25” 
x 40” sheets, and those below .003” 
come in sheets of 25” x 40”, 30” x 
40”, and 40” x 40”. It is easy to seal 
by dielectric heating, but if you want 
to cement it without resorting to 
special cements, we suggest you first 
determine whether Kodapak I Sheet 
won't serve your purpose better. 


Kodapak Sheet is supplied by us onl) 


in quantities of 200 pounds and over. If 


vou need only a little, we can refer you 
to a local distributor. Write Eastman 
Kodak Company, Cellulose Products 
Sales Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. (The 
answer, like all correspondence from 
Kodak, will come in an envelope with a 
Kodapak window.) 


Refractive index liquids 

Vast is our respect for up-to-date 
techniques like polarography, x-ray 
spectrography, infrared spectropho- 
tometry, mass spectrometry, nuclear 
magnetic resonance, etc. Proud are 
we of our chemists who put out 
thick, comprehensive monographs 
on the various modalities of instru- 
mentation for today’s analytical 
chemistry. So we are aware that 
among the young and excessively 
sophisticated it may be considered 
primitive to identify a solid com- 
pound by immersing it in a liquid of 
matching refractive index to make 
it disappear without dissolving. We 
think it is not primitive at all but 
even elegant, in the scientific sense. 
On page 214 of the current catalog 
of Eastman Organic Chemicals there 
appears a list of 39 organic liquids 
with their refractive indices, ranging 
from Methanol at nj? = 1.3289 
.0005 to Diiodomethane at 1.7400. If 
you order them in lots of 10 or more, 
we can supply them in 25-cc glass- 
stoppered bottles. Since most of 
them are priced at 60¢ each in this 
size, you and we can, for as little 
as $6 plus postage, work out a deal 
on a set. 

If you don’t have a copy of ** Eastman 
Organic Chemicals, List No. 38” from 
which to make your selection, write 
Eastman Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Distillation Products aera 
oe Rochester 3, Solialg 














and services with which the Eastman Kodak Company and 


its divisions are... serving laboratories everywhere 


Gear testing 

The Kodak Conju-Gage Gear 
Checker is purely a mechanical de- 
vice. It has little to do with photog- 
raphy, optics, chemistry, electrons, 
x-rays, or crystal structure. Its func- 
tion is to determine how well a gear 
works. (We got into this sort of 
thing through building fire-control 
equipment.) 

A gear’s job is to transmit angu- 
lar motion uniformly from one shaft 
to another. The precision with 
which it accomplishes this task can 





be tested by measuring variations in 
center distance when the gear is run 
with a master of known accuracy. 
There’s the rub. If the gear you are 
interested in must be of the highest 
obtainable accuracy, what will you 
use as a master? Naturally, we 
wouldn’t ask the question if we 
didn’t know the answer. It is a 
Kodak Conju-Gage Worm Section, 
which resembles a rack and is pro- 
duced by thread grinding, a process 
not subject to the accuracy limita- 
tions that come into play on a cir- 
cular gear. The Worm Section and 
the instrument we build to use it 
might interest you if you have any 
gear worries. 

There’s more to the gear art than 
meets the eye of the casual observer. As a 
gentle introduction to this lore, we can 
send you “A Practical Approach to 


Gear Quality” and “*The Kodak Conju- 
Gage Gear Testing Principle.” Both are 


free from Eastman Kodak Company, 


Special Products Sales Division, Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y 





All prices quoted are subject 
to change without notice. 
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Fear Man-Made Epidemics 


Modern, “miracle” drugs are causing forced selection 
of the most resistant races of germs, whose development may 


be a serious disease threat. 


> THE SPECTER of man-made epidemics 
haunted some of the medical 
scientists at the American Medical Associa 
tion meeting in New York. 

It is not bacteriological, or germ, war 
fare by an enemy power they talked about. 
It is the peril of new races of germs com 


ing to the fore through a man-made instead 


of disease 


of a natural process of selection. 
Our modern, miracle 
from penicillin to isoniazid, are doing this 
selection. As they save lives from mastoid 
infection, pneumonia tuberculosis, to 
name only a few, they are creating new dis 
threats. Already the staphylococcus 
population in the United States has changed. 
Since 1943 when penicillin first was used 
to fight these germ causes of boils, some 
pneumonias and blood poisonings, they have 


so-called drugs, 


and 


ease 


mutated into a race almost entirely resistant 
to penicillin. 

Resistance of germs to antibiotics and the 
new TB remedy, isoniazid, does not come 
from contact with the drugs, Dr. Vernon 
Bryson of the Biological Laboratory, Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y., declared. 

Some germs are genetically constituted to 
resist antibiotics, just as some people are 
genetically constituted to have blue eyes or 
curly hair. The gene responsible for drug 
resistance can be located in the bacterial cell. 
The drugs come into the picture because 
when they kill the non-resistant germs, the 
ynes with resistance bred in them by nat 
ural processes can persist and breed more of 
their kind. 

Drug manufacturers realize that they can- 
not keep up with the resistant germs by 
making new and yet newer antibiotics. 

Two answers to the problems, one of 
them with a possible answer to the cancer 
problem as well, were given by Dr. Bryson 
ind Dr. Edward J. Grace, chest surgeon and 
IB specialist of the Grace Clinic, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

One answer Dr. Grace has already been 
using successfully. It is to wage total war 
on TB or any other infection by giving the 
patient at the beginning large doses of anti 
biotics and giving them by every possible 
route. 

For tuberculosis patients this means giv 
ing streptomycin, PAS and isoniazid to 
gether. The three are injected, PAS 1s 
given by mouth and, most important in 
ung infections, the drugs are given dis 
solved in a detergent by inhalation. 

When the patient breathes this drug-filled 
apor deeply into his lungs, the drugs get 
it the seat of the infection. After all, Dr. 

irace pointed out, the TB germs are in the 
ings, not the buttocks, the place where 


streptomycin is usually injected. And when 
the patient the antibiotic 
deeply enough, the drugs get through the 
lungs and into the blood stream in amounts 


breathes must 


large enough to be remedial. 

Of 14 patients given this all-out treatment 
in the office, without having to be in hospi 
tals, 12 were cured within eight to 12 
months. 

Second answer to the problem will come 
when scientists can develop a new kind of 
antibiotic, which Dr. Bryson called an anti 
mutagenic. Such chemicals, Dr. Bryson 
said, will tend hereditary 
variability of microorganisms, stopping their 
tendency to mutate into drug resistant 
forms. Antimutagenics might also, theo 
retically, reduce the tendency of human 
body cells to mutate into cancer cells. 

One such antimutagenic chemical has 
been found by Drs. L. Szilard and A. No 
vick of the University of Chicago, Dr. Bry 
It is adenosine, a constituent of 


to decrease the 


son said. 


the nuclear protein of cells and will decrease 


hereditary mutation of cells to some extent. 
Meanwhile Dr. Grace urged fellow physi 
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antibiotics intelligently and in 
to postpone the origin of re 


clans to use 


combination 


sistant germs. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


SURGERY 
New Surgery Technique 
For Cancer of the Larynx 


> NORMAL BREATHING and near-nor 
mal speaking is promised for many who 
suffer from cancer of the larynx by a new 
surgical technique developed at the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles Medical 
School. 

Heretofore the entire larynx has been re 
moved in the process of getting rid of ma 
lignant tissue. 

This has made it necessary in the past to 
cut a hole in the throat for breathing. It 
has also involved a loss of voice except 
through the learning of so-called “stomach 
speech,” in which air is swallowed and then 
forced up into the throat to vibrate vocal 
chords enough for speech. 

The new 
Joel Pressman, consists of rebuilding the 
larynx with healthy cartilage after remo\ 
The patient’s own 


technique, developed by Dr. 


ing all cancerous matter. 
cartilage may be used or that from a carti 
lage bank. 

The rebuilt larynx provides a near-normal 
voice in most cases and normal 
breathing, the U.C.L.A. doctor says. 


Science News Letter. June 20, 1953 


permits 


RESEARCH ON HEART ILLS — Using fractionating equipment, Julius 

Axelrod of the National Heart Institute of the Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, Bethesda, Md., is isolating the transformation prod- 

ucts of drugs and biological materials to study the action of various drugs 
on certain heart diseases. 
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Study Radioactive Cotton 


COTTON bu 


green 


F RADIOACTIVI 
its be 1 a living plant at the 


Department otf 


rsting 


Agriculture, 
Md., marks the culmination of 
pt to learn how cellulose is 
Greathouse when at the 
ri ind Industrial Experiment Sta 
n, University of | 
[ t world to gi\ 
ilose, basic material of cotton 


lorida, began in 1949 to 


e up the secret 
Radioactive carbon-14 was 
r to learn where the ma 
rial for se comes from and how the 


reports in Science 


Vi ng ith a team of scientists from 
W ington laboratories, Dr. Great 
now with the National Research 

Council, made his first studies upon cellulose 


, 
, 


organism, Acetobact rylinium 


ganism was radioactive 
Isbell of the 
Part of the 
Harris Research 


research organization 


is microor 
gal esized by Dr. H. S 
National Bi u of Standards 
done by the 
oratories, a privat 
Washington. The Atomic Energy Com 
This 


basic research. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Poison Stops 


> WHILE THE army 
ittacking grain fields in the 
most widespread invasion 1n years, 


worm hordes are 
worst and 
Amer! 
control 


better means of 


caterpillars than at any 


in farmers have 
ling the voracious 
tume 1 hist ry 
Any farmer 
prays properly should not lose a crop to the 


Department of Agri 


that uses modern insecticide 


imy worms, U.S 
entomol gists state. 

continue to fight the 
10 or 15 years ago, 


culture 

However, if they 
insect pests as they did 
using water-filled trenches, fire or poisoned 


uits, the farmers may as well prepare 
themselves for great losses. 
Che most effective insecticide used against 


with DDT 
advising 


the army worm is toxaphene, 
USDA 


however, to use 


lose second experts are 
methoxychlor as 
spray if the crop is to be used as forage 
an efhcient 
will not 


that 


farmers, 


This insecticide ts 
worm, while it 


milk of 


or animals 
killer of the army 
flect the 
ccidentally eat it 


Spraying insecticides from the air is an 


meat or animals 


pecially effective means of controlling 
irmy worms. When great masses of the 
insect larvae are concentrated in a field, 


] 


crial spraying ol the area with toxaphene, 


DDT or methoxychlor can wipe them out 
in quick order 
The army worms, which are spread over 
n unusually large area from Missouri east 
ird this year, are the young or larval 


program resulted in enough information on 
how the plant takes up carbon to justify 
the shift from microorganism to the at a 


plant. Here Dr. Neil W. Stuart of the U. 


Department of Agriculture joined the team, 


to help feed the radioactive sugar to the 
plant. 

Injecting sugar containing the radioactive 
carbon directly into the developing cotton 
boll was found less effective in producing 
than feeding the 
sugar solution into the juices of the plant 
stem at the time when the plant is using 
By the feeding 
sugar 
after 


radioactive cotton was 


its own sugar most actively. 
99.97% of the 
given to the plant 21 
fertilization of the flower reappeared in the 


thod, radioactive 


cotton days 
cotton fibers when the boll opened 30 days 
fter the feeding. 
rhis first attempt to follow the building 
of cellulose from sugar in the cotton plant 


seems to prove that the cellulose is polym- 


erized directly from the sugar by some 
chemical mechanism in the cotton boll. 
Further research will now be undertaken 
to learn more about this power of the 


cotton plant. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


Army Worms 


small brownish moth, Cirphis 
From the time the eggs hatch 
until the caterpillars change into moths, 
about three to four weeks, is when the 
army worms do their damage to crops, espe 


Stage of a 
unipuncta. 


cially grasses and small grains. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Baby May Be Neurotic 
if Mother Is Disturbed 


> THE NEW baby may be destined to be 
a neurotic child if his mother was the vic 
tim of disturbed feelings during the months 
his birth, Dr. William S. Kroger of 
Medical School reported 


before 


the Chicago, IIl., 


at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association in New York. 
Or the expectant mother, if sufficiently 


upset, may lose her baby through spontane 
ous abortion. 

“Embryologists have demonstrated that 
stimuli or stress on the growing embryo, 
resulting from the mother’s physical and 
health, may lastingly affect the 
regardless of how much differ- 
entiation occurs later on,” Dr. Kroger said. 

Harmful emotions, he declared, are of 
more importance than hormonal imbalance 
in producing spontaneous abortion of 
healthy ova. 


emotional 
individual, 








‘This,” he added, “is not surprising since 
endocrine therapy is grossly inadequate for 
habitual abortion of any type. 

“The psyche has also been implicated in 
the early and late toxemias of pregnancy. 
Such entities may, in part, be due to the 
stress of modern living. For instance, 
nausea and vomiting of pregnancy are sel- 
dom seen in the stoic Oriental. Yet, when 
become westernized, or 
these conditions appear.” 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


these 
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Same races 
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RECORD TORNADO YEAR—Map 
which hit the United States in a six-u 
9 of the 42 days were tornado-free. 


eek period beginning April 29. 





shows locations of the 133 tornadoes 
Only 
Weather Bureau statistics show that 


1953 may be a record tornado year. 


METEOROLOGY 


Tornado Predicting 


Weather Bureau hopes to develop a more accurate 
tornado warning service from research project now using 
many volunteer observers to spot sudden pressure jumps. 


> PRESENT TORNADO predicting 
methods were not good enough to give the 
residents of Worcester, Mass., any warning, 
but a new method is being worked out by 
the Weather Bureau which may one day 
catch such disasters before they strike. 

The Bureau was able to give some warn 
ing in Ohio on the day before the Worcester 
disaster, but it was not able to catch the 
Flint, Mich., tornado. 

Hopes of a more accurate tornado warn- 
ing service lie in a research project now be 
ing carried out by the Bureau in the Mid 
west. More than 200 people are cooperating 
with the Bureau, without pay, in this effort 
to learn more about the cause of tornadoes 
and how to predict their beginnings and 
their paths. 

Right now the best that the Bureau can 
do is to warn people in a large area, usually 
as large as a Midwestern state, that tor 
nadoes might occur. If the research project 
is successful, the weathermen will be able to 
make “line” rather than area forecasts. If 
weather conditions are generally right for a 
tornado, hour by hour from west to east 
scross the face of a state, they will be able 


to give warnings that tornadoes might 
occur. 

The forecast will depend upon the dis 
covery, the measurement and the plotting 
on a map of sudden large jumps in atmos 
pheric pressure. In an area from Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska west to the Conti 
nental Divide where a research network has 
been set up, it has been found that 83° of 
the tornadoes and 87°/, of all storms oc 
curred when and where this big pressure 
jump was measured. 

It is believed that this pressure jump is 
the triggering mechanism which sets off the 
tornadoes and other storms. Dr. Morris 
Tepper, Weather Bureau meteorologist in 
charge of the project, points out that, first 
there is needed warm, moist air from the 
Gulf of Mexico, topped with cool, dry air 
from the Pacific Ocean. Then the warm, 
moist air has to start rising until it reaches 
the saturation point. It is the pressure jump 
that lifts the warm, moist air. In the turbu 
lence which results, the tornado is born. 

To discover these pressure jumps, how 
ever, an‘extremely dense network is needed. 
In the research net, the microbarographs 





that measure the air pressure and the citi 


them are stationed only 


This is about 15 


zens who read 
about 30 miles apart. 
times more dense than the regular network 
of weather observing stations. 

Dr. Tepper and Dr. Harry Wexler, the 
bureau’s director of Scientific Services, 
would like to see such a network spread 
over all the nation east of the Continental 
Divide. The instruments need not be 
manned, they explained. They would auto 
matically send in information about any 
big, quick pressure jump to a central point, 
perhaps over the regular telephone wires. 
There reports could be correlated and lines 
drawn on a map, usually from about north 
te about south, indicating the line along 
which the jump is occurring, and how fast 
it is moving eastward. 

Tornadoes occur in all states east of the 
Continental Divide, Dr. Wexler said. In 
1952 only 10 states escaped tornadoes. Al 
though there was none in Massachusetts in 
1952, Connecticut and New Hampshire 
each had one. He recalled a long series 
of Michigan tornadoes in past years. 

“One difference this year,” he 
“seems to be that they are hitting more 
population centers.” 

The 267 tornadoes so far this year are 
pretty 


said, 


much of a record, according to 
Bureau figures. Average is only 149 over 
a 35-year period. Weather 
Bureau men insist that the atom bomb ex 
plosions have nothing to do with the tor 
nadoes. They point out that the atom 
bombs are like firecrackers when compared 
with the great power required to generate 
a storm of any kind. The forces that pro 
duce the tornadoes started over the Pacific 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, they say. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


Nev ertheless, 


METEOROLOGY 
Record Tornado Year 
In Making for 1953 


> A RECORD YEAR for tornadoes is in 
the making, Weather Bureau statistics indi 
Already the nation has suffered 267 
tornadoes, only three less than the total for 
all of 1952. 

Only 9 out of 
ending June 9 lacked a tornado. There were 
133 in the country in this period. 

Between Jan. 1, 1916, and June 9 this 
year, 6,041 tornadoes occurred in the nation. 
These killed at least 8,603 people. This 
year’s tornadoes have killed at least 400 peo 
ple as compared with a total of 230 killed 
all last year. 

Tornadoes have occurred in all 


cate. 


4? days in the six weeks 


states. 
However, they are rare west of the Conti 
nental Divide and in the Appalachian 
Mountains. They occur quite frequently in 
the Atlantic coastal lowlands. 

The number of tornadoes observed has 
been generally rising from year to year as 
the Weather Bureau's reporting service has 
improved. However, this is only a small 
factor in the large increase in tornado sta 
tistics this year, the Bureau says. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 
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Brain Sickness Cured 


Typhoid vaccine treatment cures victims of encephalitis, 
and also restores to normal those who show serious mental 
and emotional changes from sleeping sickness. 


> VICTIMS OF a brain 
known medically as encephalitis, who some 
times sleep in a deep coma for weeks and 
months can be cured by treatment with 
typhoid vaccine, it appears from a report to 
the American Medical Association. 

The same treatment can restore to nor 
mal those encephalitis victims who show 
serious mental and emotional changes even 
when not lost to consciousness in the so 
called sleeping sickness 


Typhoid 


means of preventing incorrigible children 


vaccine may also prove the 
and adult misfits, since such behavior ab 
normalities may be a result of unrecognized 
encephalitis following measles, mumps or 
other infectious diseases 

The treatment and its results were re 
ported by Dr. | Knouf of South 
Pasadena and Lr Bowel! ot Pasa 
dena, Calif 
tients whose illness came 


lynne G 
Albert G 
Describing 50 encephalitis pa 
as a complication 
of measles, they said 

“The 50 patients were involved to such a 
degree that mentally, emotionally and physi 
cally it was doubtful whether or not they 
return to their former normal 


state At least 50°4 of this number coul 


would ever 
d 
be considered to be in the ‘vegetative state 

In these it was but a matter of time when 


die or idmitted to 


they would would be 
one of our mental institutions 

The 50 patients with encephalitis who 
were treated were given a series of typhoid 
vaccine injections by vein or muscle over a 
period varying from two wecks to three or 
four months There were no deaths, and 
in all those where treatment was carried 
out as recommended, there was a return to 
the clinical normal 

‘SO spectacular has been the return to 
normal in the severe or ‘vegetative’ cases 
that we must revise our thinking about the 
brain being permanently destroyed. No 
patient with encephalitis is considered hope 
less, regardless of involvement, until typhoid 


vaccine has been given a fair trial 


The doctors cited the case history of a 


17-year-old boy who developed encephalitis 


following measles At the time treatment 
with typhoid vaccine was begun, the youth 
ind paraly red; death was 
| 


scve ral aoses of 


Was Ih a coma 
believed imminent. Aftet 
the vaccine, the patient began to move his 


extremities; later he began to talk. His re 
covery was gradual under treatment, and at 
the end of two months he was considered 
to be mentally and emotionally normal; a 
slight weakness in one foot was lost in a 


Three 


charge from the hospital, the youth entered 


few wecks months after his dis 


school, and shortly thereafter was classified 


infl imation, 


1A by the army. A year after his admittance 
to the hospital his physical condition was 
excellent and he was making good grades 


in school. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Chemicals in Cancers 
Not in Normal Tissues 


> /ARIOUS TYPES of cancer may con 
tain chemicals not contained by normal 
This finding by Drs. Christopher 
Carruthers and Valentina Suntzeff of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., was 
announced by the American Cancer Society 
which supports their studies. 


tissues. 


Compounds were extracted from animal 
tissues in the normal state, as the tissues are 
becoming cancerous and when cancer has 
fully developed. One of the substances is a 
pyridine-like compound which is present in 
the normal skin of animals and man but 
which disappears just at the time when the 
skin becomes cancerous. 

One of the B vitamins, nicotinamide, was 
found in five different tumors and in brain 
ind spleen but not in six other normal 
tissues examined. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 











® RADIO 


Saturday, June 27, 1953, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Charles Schlaifer, co-chairman of the National 
Mental Health Committee, will discuss “The Bat- 
tle Against Mental Illness.” 





ENTOMOLOGY 
Suspensions Kill 
Insects Better 


> FROM THE long-range point of view, 
insecticides in the form of suspensions are 
superior to those that are emulsions, state 
Dr. Walter Ebeling and Roy J. Pence of 
the department of entomology at the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

In suspension, the insecticide particles 
are suspended in water. In an emulsion, 
they are dissolved in a solution which is 
emulsified in water. 

Data obtained to date indicate that while 
emulsions are usually initially more effec 
tive, the suspensions are generally superior 
with regard to their long-term residual 
effectiveness. 

In experiments with certain mites that 
prey on plants, it was found that with either 
suspensions or emulsions, particularly the 
latter, sufficient toxicant penetrates beneath 
the leaf or fruit cuticle to kill mites that 
ingest the material. 

The effect of the insecticide residues that 
have penetrated beneath the plant cuticle, 
as stomach poisons, may be as great as that 
of surface residue, which poison by con- 
tact with the insect. 


Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 








THREE AT A TIME—Multiple refueling of three Meteor jet fighters at the 
same time has been accomplished by a U.S. Air Force B-29, using the probe 
and drogue system manufactured by Flight Refuelling Ltd., Dorset, England. 
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MECHANICAL HEART DEMONSTRATED—Dr. C. H. Hughes, at left, of 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, is shown here demonstrating a new mechanical 
heart to Dr. Travis Windsor, at right, of Los Angeles. Using the device, sur- 
geons can see vital heart valves for as long as an hour if necessary to complete 
the operation. The parts that come in contact with blood can be sterilized. 


SURGERY 


Surgeons See Heart Valve 


> FOR THE first time in living patients, 
two vital heart valves have been exposed to 
direct view of the surgeon for periods up 
to one hour. 

As a result, operations to correct heart 
valve defects, which heretofore have had to 
be done mostly by touch and feel, can be 
done with the surgeon seeing the structures 
for as long as he needs to complete the 
operation. 

The means of giving the surgeon this pro 
longed view of the pulmonary and mitral 
valves is a new mechanical heart, devised 
by four Detroit doctors and built in the 
General Motors Research Laboratories divi 
sion as a public service. 

The stainless steel, rubber and glass heart 
vent on display to the nation’s doctors at 
he meeting of the American Medical As 
ociation in New York. 

Four patients have already benefited from 
the new mechanical heart. It has been used 
m eight altogether, but the other four died. 

hey were so sick that they were almost 
dead when the anesthetic was given. So 
the record of the mechanical heart is con 
sidered very good by its chief developer, Dr. 
PF. D. Dodrill. 


The mechanical heart is used to bypass the 
blood from either the left or right side of 
the heart so that it does not need to go 
through the valve the surgeon is operating 
on. It has been used on patients with de 
fects of either the mitral or the pulmonary 
valves. 

The mitral valve is on the left side of the 
heart between the auricle, which receives 
blood from the lungs, and the ventricle, 
which pumps this freshly oxygenated blood 
to the tissues. The pulmonary valve is at 
the entrance of the pulmonary artery to the 
right ventricle, where the veins deliver 
blood from the tissues to be returned to the 
lungs for fresh oxygen. 

The mechanical heart is constructed so 
that all its parts that come in contact with 
the blood can be taken out of the apparatus 
and sterilized. It is also made so that, as 
it pumps, it does not smack down too hard 
on the blood flowing through it, and there 
fore, does not damage the blood cells. 

Working with Dr. Dodrill on develop 
ment of this heart were Drs. Robert A. 
Gerisch, Edward Hill and Aran S. Johnson 
of Harper ‘Hospital, Detroit. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 






VITAL STATISTICS 
1975 Population Put 
At 190,000,000 for U. S. 


> IN ABOUT 25 years the United States 
will have a population of 190,000,000. That 
is the estimate of government statisticians. 

The question of whether we will have the 
foc rd, water, fuel and other resources to meet 
the needs of the extra 30,000,000 people 
added to our present population is one of 
the most critical facing our nation. It is 
discussed editorially by Robert C. Cook in 
the Population Bulletin (June). 

Not only will there be 30,000,000 more 
people in the United States in 1975, but 
each person will probably want more things 
and more elaborate things. Even today the 
appetite of the average American for the 
country’s natural resources is gigantic. He 
uses up about 18 tons each year. 

By 1975, we will be short about 70,000,000 
acres of having enough farm land to feed 
our own hungry mouths. To grow enough 
food to set the nation’s tables, it will be 
necessary to eliminate the terrible toll now 
taken by insects and plant and animal dis 
eases, and to develop still better crop va 
rieties and animal breeds. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


MEDICINE 
Vein Injections Relieve 
Blood Pressure Headache 


> SEVERE HEADACHE from high blood 
pressure, and perhaps also some migraine 
headaches, can be quickly relieved for from 
five to more than 10 days by an injection of 
thiocyanate into the veins. 

The good results with this new use of an 
old high blood pressure medicine are re 
ported by Drs. Hubert Saint-Pierre, A. C. 
Corcoran, R. D. Taylor and H. P. Dustan 
of the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Cleve 
land, Ohio, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (June 6). 

Thiocyanate, the Cleveland doctors point 
out, has in the past been given high blood 
pressure patients by mouth and in doses that 
required careful watching to be sure the 
patient was not getting a dangerous, toxic 
accumulation of the chemical in his blood. 
They find they can give a dose that is “in 
trinsically nontoxic” by injection into a vein 
and get good results in relief of headaches. 

The 15 patients they report on had all 
been getting other pain-relieving drugs, 
ranging from aspirin to narcotic drugs, 
without relief. Seven patients got prompt 
relief for more than 10 days with a single 
thiocyanate injection. Three-quarters of 
the group got “gratifying and rapid relief,” 
the doctors report. 

Because high blood pressure headache and 
migraine have similarities, the doctors sug- 
gest trying this treatment also in migraine. 
Thiocyanate gives rapid headache relief, 
probably because of its sedative properties. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 



























MEDICINE 
Rat Poison Drug Best 
Of Kind for Blood Clots 


> A POWERFUL rat poison, developed at 


gg mn of British authorities as a 
to their problem of rodent control 
g ores. has turned out to be the 
g of its kind for saving patients 
reat with dangerous clots in their 
rfarin, whic has been 
this country as ll as Brit 
trol. Its value as an ant 
lotting treatment was reported by Dr 
S 1 Shap of New York University 
( M r at the 1 ing of the 
M Association in New 
) 
\ Dr. Karl Paul 
t University of Wisconsin, who 
rs ago that dicumarol is the 
itert in spoil d sweet clover which 
killed cows by causing fatal bleeding. Fol 
wing this discovery, dicumarol was made 
into a dicin for patients whose blood 
ted fast 
Warfarin is also a coumarin compound 
It | rat using fatal hemorrhages in 
th As an anti-clotting medicine for hu 
ins, it is more effective than the other 
yumarins, Dr. Shapiro reported, because it 
takes effect faster and its action lasts longer 
\ further advantage is that it is highly sus 
ceptible to counteraction by vitamin K. 
This means that if a patient should get 
too much warfarin and be in danger of 


re bleeding, he can be readily saved by 
the anti-bleeding vitamin K 
Warfarin has so far been used on an ex 


perimental basis only for human patients 
It is expected to be available to doctors and 
tl t y nerally within months 


June 20, 1953 
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DENTISTRY 


See Your Dentist or 
Wear False Teeth 


é I} YO I one ot those who puts off 
he regular on 1 year or oftener visit t 
ir dentist, figures from the Ameri 

1 Dent Association may startle you. 
Thos » hav not seen their dentist 
in more t 1 three years are far more 
| false teeth than those who 
9 iz periodic dental treatment, the 
ciation found in a survey of the dental 

I 9 patients 
showed that 16.7 of women 
i! i v groups vho had not seen a 
t | ore than three vears needed 
plet ificial dentures (false teeth), 
ith only 5.3 who had last 
ited the dentist one and one-half to two 
‘ p u 9 who saw the dentist 
1 vear earlier, and 1.9 who were under 
six to 1! months befor 
For men, tl survey showed that 19.8 


ived dental treatment in 
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rtificial dentures, compared with 6.5°/, who 
had been under treatment one and one 
half to two years earlier, -5.4 who had 
seen a dentist a year before, and 3.5°%, who 


saw a dentist six to 11 months before. 
lhe sharpest rise occurred in the over-50 
age group with 38 of the women who 
had not visited their dentist in more than 
three years needing complete dentures, con 


trasted with 5.4°% for those visiting their 
dentist six to 11 months earlier. 
For men, the difference was even more 


marked. The percentage of those over 50 
requiring artificial dentures was 44.7°/, for 
those who had not seen the dentist in more 
than three years, compared with 7.9°/, for 
those visiting the dentist six to 11 months 


before. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


MEDICINE 
Remodel Sulfa Drugs 
For Heart Failure Victims 


> THE FIRST of the sulfa drugs, sulfanila 
mide, has been remodeled into a new drug 
for patients with congestive heart failure. 
The drug has given good results in heart 
patients with dropsy, it was reported to the 
American Medical Association. 

The water and and po 
tassium being held in their tissues, produc 
water-logged condition, is rapidly 
eliminated when this remodeled sulfa drug 
Heretofore, doctors relied 
chiefly on mercury compounds for relieving 


EXCESS sodium 


ing a 


is given. have 


the edema, or dropsy, of congestive heart 
failure, but 
without danger. 


mercury compounds are not 
Sulfanilamide was long ago discovered to 
effect on the kidneys 
stopped the action of a body enzyme called 


have an because it 


carbonic anhydrase. 

New sulfa developed by 
changing the part of sulfanilamide that had 
this effect. But Drs. J. M. Ruegsegger, B. W. 
Carey and S. M. Hardy of Lederle Labora 
tories figured this kidney effect of sulfanila 
mide might be useful in some ailments, such 


drugs were 


as congestive heart failure. 


So they remodeled sulfanilamide to in 
this action. The new drug, which 
known under the trade name Dia 
Chemically, it is 2 


acetylamino-1,3,4-thiadiazole -5- sulfonamide. 


crease 
will be 
mox, is the result. 
It has no anti-germ activity. 

found in 
many body tissues including the brain, the 


Because carbonic anhydrase is 
new drug which stops the anhydrase prom 
ises to have a wide range of usefulness. It 
has been given to 53 children with epilepsy 
that could not be controlled by other drugs. 

More than a third of these little patients 
were helped. Six have been free of seizures 


four to 12 months and 12 


for trom more 
have shown 50 improvement in both 


number and severity of seizures. 
Migraine, stomach ulcers and toxemia of 
other conditions which the 


Diamox is not yet on 


pregnancy are 
new drug may help. 


the market, but is expected to be by July. 
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SURGERY 
Bone Flakes, Penicillin 
Make Bone Graft Glue 


> A NEW York butcher, to his surprise 
helped U. S. Air Force surgeons show a new 
bone grafting development at the meeting 
of the American Medical Association it 
New York. 

The technique consists in shaving the 
outer part of bone into fine flakes. When 
mixed with blood and pencillin, these bone 
flakes act as a kind of glue to hold a bone 
graft and make it grow strong. 

The bone-shaving machine was shown by 
Lt. Col. Robert W. Augustine, USAF (MC), 
of the U. S. Air Force Hospital, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala. 

The butcher played his part when Col. 
Augustine sent a nurse to market to get 
some beef bones for use during the demon 
stration of the new machine. When the 
nurse asked to have the meat all cut off the 
bones, the amazed butcher wanted an ex 
planation, then presented the bones as a 
gift. 

The outer part of bone, Col. Augustine 
explained, is believed to be better for graft 
ing because it is harder. Getting this hard 
bone into the right size and shape for fitting 
in crevices led to designing the bone-shay 
ing machine. The flaked bone can be used 
by itself or in the penicillin blood paste 


form. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


TECHNOLOGY 
New Cotton Picker 
Gives Cleaner Product 


> CLEANER PICKING of cotton from the 
stalk and less loss to the ground will be 
benefits derived from a new mechanical 
picking aid developed at Texas A. and M. 
College, College Station, Tex. 

Prof. H. P. Smith of the college’s depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering has ap- 
plied for patent on a new rubber-paddle- 
type roller for use on mechanical cotton 
pickers. 

Tests of the roller during the last harvest 
season showed the rubber-paddle roller in 
creases efficiency of such machinery on al 
most all types of cotton tested. 

Average yields from nine varieties in one 
series of tests ranged from 93.4% to 99.5% 
of all cotton on the plant to the rubber-pad- 
dle roller. 

Loss on the ground which ranges from 
98.5 to 243.6 pounds per acre with other 
types of rollers and strippers was cut to 70.3 
pounds per acre by the new roller. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Folsom Man Antedated 
Yuma Thousands of Years 


> NEW EVIDENCE that ancient Folsom 
men lived in America’s Southwest long 
before the people known to scientists as 
Yuma men is presented in a report by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The evidence was unearthed in a small 
walled valley in the Staked Plains of eastern 
New Mexico. This valley was once filled 
by the waters of a small lake during the last 
of the last ice age. It was a waterhole used 
by mammoths and the now-extinct bison 
that roamed the West in those long-ago 
days. 

Some thousands of years ago human 
hunters went to the water hole, too, and 
speared the great beasts when they became 
mired in sticky mud of the lake bottom. 

Digging deep in the ground at the site, 
the scientists found a stone spear point close 
to the bones of an extinct bison. It was of 
the Folsom type, a grooved point, delicately 
flaked. 

Above this level was a thick layer of 
sand, laid down by thousands of years of 
sand storms. No sign of human or animal 
remains was found in this “sterile” sand 
layer. 

In the next layer nearer the surface, was 
found a spear point that was heavier and 
somewhat cruder than the Folsom point. 
It is of the type known to scientists as a 
Yuma point. The Yuma men, at least in 
this region, must have lived thousands of 
years later than Folsom Man. 

Above the Yuma level was another 
“sterile” layer. On top of this was a level 
containing a quantity of stone spear points 
with the bones of modern bison, not more 
than 1,000 years old. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


MEDICINE 
Brain Bumps Skull 
In Auto Crashes 


> THE BRAIN may burap against the 
skull and be injured in auto accidents that 
seem only minor collisions, Dr. James R. 
Gay of White Plains, N. Y., and Dr. Ken- 
neth H. Abbott of Columbus, Ohio, warned 
at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association in New York. 

“Such brain injuries were not serious in 
themselves, but the resulting nervous symp 
toms further handicapped the victim and 
were sometimes prostrating,” the two doc 
tors stated. 

“When a careless motorist allows his car 
tc ram the car ahead, occupants in the 
front vehicle are usually unaware of the im 
pending crash and their head and neck 
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may be snapped forward and backward in 
rapid succession. 

“This violent movement may tear some 
of the supporting ligaments in the neck 
and the injured person notices pain, sore- 
ness and stiffness in his neck which can 
persist for many weeks or months. A mild 
type of injury may consist of a simple 
sprain, but a much more complicated con- 
dition can occur, such as chronic neuritis, 
protruded disc, dislocation or fracture of 
the neck.” 

As safety measures, the surgeons sug- 
gested: 1. keep brakes in good condition; 
2. stay a safe stopping distance behind the 
car ahead; 3. be alert for sudden changes in 
trafic movement; 4. allow a car that follows 
too close to pass; 5. make use of proper 
hand signals; 6. when stopping, observe 
the driver behind, using the rear view 
mirror to be certain your signal is noticed; 
7. if collision is unavoidable, cover and sup 
port head and neck with arms. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


MEDICINE 


Arthritis Kills 
As Well as Cripples 


> FOR THE first time, rheumatoid ar- 
thritis has been labelled a killer as well as a 
crippler. 

This new charge against the age-old and 
widespread disease came in a report from 
Dr. Sidney Cobb of the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Public Health. 

At the meeting of the American Rheu- 
matism Association in New York, Dr. Cobb 
said, “Rheumatoid arthritis seldom is given 
as a cause of death. We often hear arthritis 
referred to as the Nation’s No. One Crippler 
but not as a killer. 

“In the hospitalized patients we studied 
and followed for nearly 10 years, we found 
a higher death rate than would be expected 
had the group been drawn from the general 
population.” 

Young people, especially young men, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 are the ar- 
thritics hardest hit by death. The death rate 
for young male arthritics was five times that 
for the same age group in the general popu- 
lation. The death rate for the young women 
was three times that for girls and women 
their age in the general population. 

After the age of 50 the death rate among 
arthritics was about the same as for the rest 
of the population above 50. 

“The causes of death in persons with 
rheumatoid arthritis are different from the 
causes of death in the population at large,” 
Dr. Cobb found. “By far the greatest cause 
of death in arthritics is infections of all sorts. 
The role of infections in causing death to 
the arthritics in our study is striking.” 

Why this is so is not known. It may be, 
Dr. Cobb said, that infections bring on or 
aggravate the arthritis, or the arthritis may 
break down the body’s resistance so that in- 
fections which do not bother the general 
population kill those stricken with arthritis. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Silicon Metal Available 
For Use in Transistors 


> SILICON FOR use as an electric current 
converter, or transistor, was tried out some 
seven years ago, but has been nosed out of 
the race more recently by the rare metal 
germanium. 

Now that the Du Pont Company is put 
ting a new plant into operation to produce 
silicon in its “metallic” form, this common 
element found everywhere in rocks and 
sand may again furnish essential parts for 
electronic apparatus. 

Like carbon, silicon can take several dif- 
ferent forms. It does not form “diamonds,” 
but it can be either soft and smudgy or 
hard and metallic. Smudgy silicon corre 
sponds to carbon in lead pencils. Metallic 
silicon is similar to the hard graphite bricks 
of carbon used in the atomic piles. The 
high price of silicon in this form, announced 
by Du Pont as $430 per pound, reflects the 
trickiness of getting the material out pure 
and in the required state. The price should 
drop as new uses increase the demand. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Over 4,000,000 Babies 
Predicted for 1953 Crop 


> THERE WILL be 4,005,670 babies born 
in the United States during 1953, if births 
continue at the rate for the first quarter of 
this year 
So far births are running three percent 
ahead of last year, when the national total 
reached the record breaking figure of 
2,889,000 registered and unregistered births, 
the Public Health Service reports. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


BOTANY 
2,4-D on Lower Leaves 
Kills Most Effectively 


> WEED-KILLERS SHOULD be applied 
to the lower leaves of a plant for most effec 
tive results, research with radioactive 
chemicals has shown. 

Prof. Alden S. Crafts, botanist with the 
University of California College of Agricul- 
ture, Davis, followed the course of radio 
active 2,4-D with X-ray film as it moved 
from the leaves throughout bean and morn- 
ing glory plants. He found that, with older 
plants, 2,4-D sprayed on the lower leaves 
moved rapidly down to the root system to 
kill the whole plants. 

The 2,4-D sprayed on the upper leaves, 
however, only kills the top of the plant, 
leaving the roots intact and growing. 

With actively growing young plants, 
Prof. Crafts discovered, the weed-killer 
moved into the root system from all the 
leaves, making this stage of growth the 
best time for spraying. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 
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HORTICULTURE 


Plastics for the 


Household plastic sheeting makes rooting of woody 
plants easy, inexpensive and successful for the home gardener. 
“Air-layering” brings soil to branches high in the plant. 


By HORACE LOFTIN rafia. If kept properly moist, roots will 


soon sprout from the branch into the layer. 
The difficulty with this system is that the 


> HIDDEN IN gre of pine t j ) , 
7 ‘ , soil dries out rapidly unless water is con 
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rooting woody plants gives the least consist 
results; that is, by simply cutting off 

shoot, placing it in wv r or moist soil and 
hoping it wi prout roots. Some woody 
plants res] ne ugh to this kind of 
treatment ut a najority do not 

Another ‘ led “layering,” often 
hows ri t In this kind of 
rooting, ran i nt over and part of 
it 1s uri im th Sol Roots may th n 
sprout from the buried part of the brancl 
The obvious advantage of layering ove 
trying to root evered shoot is that tl 
layeres t recel normal supplies of 
water. nutrients and gases from the int 
plant’s root system and foliage 

But what if tl ranch you want to root 
is high on x will not bend witl 
mut injury o1 I ikag Then just oring 
the soil t rancl 

This is tl idea behind “air-layering 
As done in the Far East for over a thousand 
years, a clump of soil mixed with straw 1: 
put bout unded piece f branch, co 





ered with straw matting and bound with 













arden 


letting oxygen and carbon dioxide pass 
through, Col. Grove air-layered several 
lichee branches and covered the soil with 
plastic sheeting. 

The results were astounding. Although 
the air-layers were not watered and were left 
exposed to the weather for several weeks, 
the plastic-wrapped soil maintained its mois 
ture and the branches began to put out 
healthy roots. And so air-layering with 


plastics was born. 
Many Successful Experiments 


University, state and federal experimental 
stations have since experimented with air 
layering with plastics, and enthusiastically 
turn in the same kind of report: successful 
air-layering of the majority of woody plants 





ROOTING WOODY PLANTS—Air-layering is easy, as these U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pictures show: 1. (upper left) notch or girdle a section 
of the stem and dust with root-inducing powder; 2. (upper right) put ball of 
moist sphagnum moss about the wound; 3. (lower left) wrap sheet of mois- 
ture-proof plastic about the moss; and 4. (lower right) spiral the ends and tie 
with rubber band, or better, plastic-covered wire, to make a waterproof bag. 
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‘sted can be easily and cheaply done using 
plastic sheeting. 

Here is how air-layering with plastics is 
one at the Glenn Dale experimental sta 
ion; you can do it too: 

Select branches for air-layering from new 
pring growth, picking well-shaped erect 
pecimens. With a sharp knife remove a 
ircle of bark one-inch wide from the stem 
where the layer is to be made. Dust the 
wound lightly with one of the standard 
root-inducing substances (such as Hormodin 
No. 3), available at nearly all nurseries. 


Nurseries Have Supplies 


Sphagnum moss can be purchased at most 
nurseries, too. Preparing the moss properly 
is an important step. It must be moist, but 
not too wet. Pour water over it slowly 
while you mix the moss with your hands; 
then squeeze it tightly to get out surplus 
water. Just dropping the moss in water and 
trying to wring it out will not be good 
enough. 

When the moss is ready, form it into a 
ball and place it around the wound in the 
stem. Cover this with a piece of six-by 
nine-inch plastic sheeting, making sure it 
overlaps enough not to leave any moss ex 
Twist the ends into spirals 
with wire 
Your air-lavering is done. 


posed to air. 

ind fasten 

(“Twist-em”). 
The plastic used in most tests goes under 


plastic COV ered 


the general name of polyethylene or poly 
thene. Trade names for appropriate plastic 
sheeting are Alathon, Polyethylene, How 
ird-Seal, Pearlon and Tralon. The ordinary 
plastic sheeting and bags used in your ice 
box are of this material and can be pur 
chased in most kitchenware shops. 

If you make air-layers in the spring, by 
fall there should be enough root develop 
ment to allow you to cut off the newly 
rooted branches and pot them. 

In the short time since air-layering with 


TECHNOLOGY 


Subscription 


> HIGH-QUALITY television shows unin 
terrupted by may be just 
around the corner if the Federal Communi 
cations Commission stamps its approval on 
1 new system of subscription television that 
vas shown to 10,000 persons in New York 


commercials 


ecently. 

The system promises to permit video set 
owners to see first-run movies, Broadway 
plays, grand operas, educational and cul 
tural programs and sports events at a “nomi 
nal cost.” 
the service would not be able to pick up the 
programs on their TV sets. 

Developed by the Skiatron Electronics 
and Television Corporation, the system is 
not designed to replace ordinary commer 
cial television. Company engineers report 


1 


the system will supplement it instead, and 


Persons who do not subscribe to 
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plastics has come into being, there has not 
been the chance for enough experimenta 
tion to determine just which woody plants 
do and which do not respond readily to air 
layering. But in general, you will find that 
most of the woody plants in your garden 
will take kindly to air-layering. If you re 
member that you are performing a useful 
experiment when you air-layer an untried 
woody plant, the fun of the whole business 
should be doubled for you. 
Plastics Have Advantage 

For those who like to buy their ma 
terials in a package, there is a commercial 
product now on the market, called “Air 
which includes plastic sheeting 
treated with nutrients, insecti 
cides and fungicides; sphagnum moss; and 
material for tying the plastic. 


wrap,” 
hormones, 


The use of moisture-resistance plastics in 
air-layering has led to their being tried out 
on other gardening problems. Dr. W. E. 
Whitehouse, horticulturist of the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has successfully used Polythene 
sheeting and bags on budding and grafting 
of fruit trees. 

Instead of the usual grafting wax or simi 
lar compound to protect the cut surfaces of 
cleft and whip grafts on apple trees from 
drying out, Dr. Whitehouse wrapped the 
cut areas with Polythene sheeting or cov 
ered them with Polythene bags—the very 
same plastic bags housewives use to keep 
vegetables in. The grafts took successfully. 
When the plastic was removed, he applied 
a coating of shellac to the cut areas as sim 
ple protection. 

The great advantage of using plastics in 
grafting is in the ease with which it may 
be done, in with the rather 
laborious process of melting and applying 
grafting wax in the field. 
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comparison 


TV System 


will enlarge the video viewer's scope of pro 
true in the 


grams. This is particularly 
educational field where many programs 
row cannot be aired because of financial 


difficulties. 

Subscribing TV stations, according to the 
system, would send out both picture and 
sound in The 
would produce a blur on the screens of TV 
sets not equipped with a decoder, and the 
sound would be unintelligible. 
would have a 
could insert a program card into the device. 

The constructed that it 
indicates the subscriber 
tunes in on. 
the subscriber must pay for, company engi 


code. scrambled signals 


Subscribers 
decoder for their sets and 
decoder is SO 
what programs 
These are the only programs 


neers said. 
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A Scientific Inquiry 


By KENNETH HEUER 


illustrated by CHESLEY BONESTELL 


Can our world be totally destroyed? How? 
When? Can we do anything about it? 


THE END OF THE WORLD explores the 
scientific possibilities among the ways 
the world actually can end: 

® comet collisions 

®@ moon, asteroid and star collisions 

@ the death of the sun 

®@ the explosion of the sun 

® atomic war 
ALBERT EINSTEIN says: “Very good 

. rich in ideas and offers much solid 

knowledge in an easily digestible and 
very attractive form.” 
KENNETH HEUER is a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, former lec- 
turer at the Hayden Planetarium, author 
of Men of Other Planets. 





Just published 
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FREE 
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RINEHART & COMPANY, Dept. SNL 20 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me THe END OF THE WorLD by 
Kenneth Heuer for 10 days’ free examination. 
At the end of 10 days I agree to remit $3.00 
plus postage or return the book postpaid. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE .STATE — 
SAVE MONEY: Enclose $3.00 with order, we 


pay postage. Same return privilege. 
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- Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retai! price (postage will 
Cc 


be paid 


to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 


Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


Boox: A Manual of 
Sellers G Archer 
Oklahoma 


THe AMERICAN GRASS 
Pasture and Range Practices 
and Clarence | Bunch—Univ. of 


Press, 330 p., illus., $3.05 4 correlation of 


the principles of soil and plant management to 
the establishment and management of grass 
inds 

THe Cuemicat InNpustry: Facts Book 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assoc., 108 p., illus 


Details chemical contributions to 
health, food production, cloth 
security 


paper, >! 
human needs 


materials and 


ng, construction 


CONTRACTION IN 
A. Szent-Gyorgy! 
$4.80. Covers 
motion, a 


CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY OF 
Heart Muscut 
Press 135 p., 


Bopy 
{cademi 
the molecular 
on the heart muscle fiber and interpretations of 
the discoverer of acto 


AND 
illus., 
mechanism of stud 
the problem, as seen by 


m sin 


and Plans 
Wash 


Architectural Notes 
Carnegie Institution of 


CHICHEN IT7ZA 


Karl Ruppert 


gton, Pub. 595, 169 p., illus., paper $4.25 
loth $4.8 4 record of the minor excavations 
»f this ancient Mayan city in Yucatan 

Coviier’'s Wortp ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Presenting the World in Its Geographical, Physi 


cal and Commercial Aspects—P. F. Collier ¢ 


Son, 480 p., illus., $17.50. Contains 120 pages 
if Rand-McNally maps, final 1950 census hg 
ures for the U.S., and a 266 p. gazetteer 
ENGINEERING Drawinc—Josef V. Lombardo, 
Lewis O. Johnson, W. Irwin Short and Albert 
|. Lombardo—Barnes and Noble, College Out 
line Series, 432 p., illus., paper, $2.00. A guide, 
keved to the standard textbooks, that will aid 


the student to master the essentials of engincee! 
ing drawing 
ESTIMATION OF ORGANK ComPpouNDs—F 
Wild—Cambridge, 239 p., illus., $4.75. De 
ribes all the important ways of analysis 


plica 
Harry 
Presents 


Fisnery Science: Its Methods and Ay 
Rounsefell and W 
illus., $7.5¢ 


research, 


tions—George A 
Everhart—Wiley, 444 P.., 
found in the 
fishery 


the problems conserva 
tion and management otf resources 


NATURE 


Hammond, 64 p., 


Hossies 


illus., $2.95 


HamMMoND's GUIDE TO 


I I Jordan 


THE RIGHT WAY TO 


FRENCH IN 39 STEPS 


By Joseph Rosenberg 





Conversational needs quickly supplied 
in this self-teaching primer. The begin- 
ner learns key words and idioms righ‘ 
from the start with little formal study 
Correct usage and simplified pronunci- 


ation emphasized. 126 pages 
$1.75 Postpaid . Order at once! 


5-day Money Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 585-H, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 











If you are interested in rocks and minerals, 


shells, plants, terrariums, aquariums, birds, but 


terflies and other insects, photography, hunting 
and fishing, this will start or improve you: 
nature hobby 

Histococy—Arthur Worth Ham—Lippincott, 


2nd ed., 866 p., illus., $10.00. Many sections, 
including those on the cell, the ordinary con 
nective tissue, the impulse-conducting system of 
the heart, and the liver 


brought up-to-date 


have been revised and 


SociaAL AND Economic Rg 
Frederick R. Strunk 


An INVENTORY OF 


SEARCH IN HEALTH 


Health Information Foundation, 180 p., paper, 
free upon request direct to publisher, 420 Lex 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Brief abstracts 


ot projects being conducted. 


Birp Mary P. Sher 
and Eva L. Gordon—N. Y. State College 
f Agriculture, Cornell Rural School Leaflet Vol 
46 No. 4, 32 p., illus., paper, 1 How 
to build bird houses and feeding trays that will 
attract 


INVITING NEIGHBORS 


wood 
cents. 


birds to your neighborhood. 


KERNEL FuNcTIONS AND Exuiptic DIFFEREN 
riAL EQUATIONS IN MATHEMATICAL Puysics 
Stefan Bergman and M. Schiffer Academic 
Press, 432 p., $8.0 Covers the theory of 


boundary value problems in partial differential 


equations 

KNowinc Your Newspaper—Geraldine Saltz 
World Bk., 101 p., paper, 96 cents. A 
school text designed to aid the student in 


berg 
high 
reading newspapers critically, and to understand 
and evaluate the modern 


many aspects of the 


newspaper. 


Man 1N Space—Heinz Haber—Bobbs-Merrill, 
291 p., illus., $3.75. Analyzes the physical and 
psychological hazards man faces in space. 

May Beeries or THE UNiTeD STATES AND 
Canapa—Philip Luginbill, Sr. and Henry R. 
Painter—Gov. Printing Office, USDA Tech. Bul 
1060, 180 p., illus., paper, 60 cents. Rearranges 


the classification of the May Beetle, utilizing the 


genitalia variations as an important charac 


teristic 


PHarMacy'’s PLace IN Scientiric DEVELOP 


MENT—George D. Beal—Mellon Institute, 9 p., 
paper, free upon request direct to publisher, 
4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 

PIPELINE Bripce STasitizeEp Witrn Diaconal 
Rope Strays. Winp Tunnet Mopet Tests of 
Coosa River Prpevine Bripce—D. B. Steinman 
and F,. J. Maher—Virgima Polytechnic Inst., 
Eng. Expt. Sta. Ser. No. 84, 20 p., illus., 
paper, 25 cents. A study of the magnitude and 
extent of the regions of aerodynamic instability, 
and how they were strengthened 


Kenneth S. Pitzer 

Prentice-Hall, 529 p., illus., $7.50. A college 
text describing the theoretical concepts and ex 
perimental data of quantum chemistry. Limits 
for compre- 


QUANTUM CHEMISTRY 


the amount of mathematics needed 
hension. 


Rep Man's America: A History of Indiar 
in the United States— Ruth M. Underhill 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 400 p., illus., $5.5: 
Surveys Indian societies from the arrival of th 
first Stone Age hunters to present-day America 
citizens. 


Puysics: A Non-math« 
Survey of Quanta—Louis De Brogli 
translated by Ralph W. Niemeyer—Noonda 
Press, 310 p., $4.50. The history of the quar 
tum theory, from its roots in classical mechanic 
to its role in present-day research, written in 
non-technical language for the layman by a 


THe REVOLUTION IN 


matical 


Nobel Prize winner. 
Rosts For THE Home—S. L. Emsweller and 
W. D. McClellan—Gov. Printing Office, U.S 


Dept. of Agriculture Home and Garden Bul. 25 
38 p., illus., paper, 15 cents. The classification 
culture, propagation, diseases and insect enemies 
of roses are included in this booklet. 


Science IN Damty Lire—Francis D. Curti 
and George G. Mallinson—Ginn, 570 p., illus 
Designed to give facts that will aid th 
student’s comprehension of the principles under 
lying familiar and practical applications o 
science. For high school general science course: 


$2 96. 


Honeyseres—John Lew 
illus., $2.00. Th 
For thir 


THe True Book o1 
ellen—Childrens Press, 47 p., 
story of the honeybee and its colony. 
graders. 


Book oF PLants We Know—O 
Miner Childrens Press, 46 p 
Children learn about plants an 
the part they play in our daily lives. For firs 


TRUE 
Sevrey 


THE 
Irene 


illus., $2.00. 
graders. 


TrutH Is Our Weapon—Edward W. Barrett 
Funk & Wagnalls, 355 p., illus., $4.00. Ana 
lyzes United States information and propagand 
programs in the light of recent investigation 
and presents a proposal for U.S. public rela 
tions with the world. 


WaTeER AND Sewace Works: Reference an 
Data Edition—Linn H. Enslow, Ed.—Gillette 
364 p., illus., paper, 50 cents. An addition t 
the regular May issue, this covers recent de 


velopments, data on manufacturers, etc. 


SCORPION FISHES — Isaa 
Ginsburg — Smithsonian Institution, Vol. 121 
No. 8, 103 p., illus., paper, $1.10. Description 
of the scorpaenids based primarily on the col 
lection of the U.S. National Museum. The re 
duction to synonymy of some 18 supposed] 
new species is included. 
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WeEsTERN ATLANTI 





Underwater 
Sound 
Hydrophones 





and Transducers 


The Harris Transducer Corporation 
Southbury, Connecticut 
P. O. Box 477s 
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MAGNIFIED VIRUS PARTICLES — Lysine polypeptides, synthesized in 
University of Wisconsin laboratories, have been used to clump or agglutinate 
virus particles, as shown here, thus inhibiting growth and respiration. They 
iffect certain viruses and bacteria much as antibodies that create immunity. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Synthesize Polypeptides 


> SUBSTANCES KNOWN = as _fysine 
polypeptides and related compounds, which 
ffect some viruses and bacteria in much 
the same way as the antibodies that create 
immunity, have been synthesized by scien- 
tists at the University of Wisconsin. 

That these polypeptides would act in 
nuch the same manner upon viruses and 
acteria as immune serum was reported by 
Prof. Mark A. Stahmann, Maurice Green 
nd associates of the department of bio- 
chemistry. 

While the polypeptides themselves are at 
present probably too toxic to be used against 
lisease germs in humans, they may even 
tually help give medicine new weapons 
gainst bacterial and virus infections. 

The scientists found that the lysine 
polypeptides forced virus particles and bac- 
teria to clump together. Growth and res- 
piration were inhibited. This agglutination, 

it is known, is exactly what happens to 

cteria and viruses when they are attacked 
natural body defense agents. 

The similarity between the action of nat- 
ural antibodies and synthetic polypeptides 
sufficient to warrant some hope that even- 
tually chemical structures that may in part 
duplicate the action of antibodies can be 
ynthesized in the laboratory, Dr. Stahmann 
VS. 

Among the microorganisms against which 
* scientists found the lysine polypeptides 
be effective are the influenza virus, fowl 


7 


a 





bronchitis virus, Newcastle disease virus, 
tobacco mosaic virus, a bacteriophage or 
virus attacking bacteria and the bacillus that 
causes anthrax. 
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MEDICINE 


X-Rays and War Gas 
For Hodgkin’s Disease 


> X-RAYS AND two drugs, triethylene 
melamine and the war gas, nitrogen mus- 
tard, are “usually the most effective” treat- 
ments for Hodgkin’s disease, Dr. Ovid O. 
Meyer of the University of Wisconsin Medi- 
cal School, Madison, declared at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association in 
New York. 

Hodgkin's affects the lymph 
glands and spleen. Its cause is unknown 
although it was first recorded over 100 
years ago. It is incurable, but there are 
records of patients living 10, 15 and 20 
years with the disease. 

In most cases, Dr. Meyer said, X-ray treat- 
ments are best for Hodgkin's disease, al- 
though when the disease is extensive and 
involves the entire system, nitrogen mus- 
tard or triethylene melamine, called TEM 
for short, may be best. TEM is easier on 
the patient since it is less likely to cause 
nausea and vomiting than the nitrogen 
mustard. 


disease 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Other Mountains Harder 
To Climb Than Everest 


> SINCE MT. Everest was conquered by a 
British climbing party on the eve of Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation, other mountain 
scalers in the future probably will turn 
toward some of the “more difficult” moun 
tains, Dr. Sterling B. Hendricks, chemist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, has predicted. 
Dr. Hendricks is one of the expert moun 
tain climbers in the U.S. 

These mountains, the so-called 8,000-meter 
mountains of which Everest is the highest, 
still offer the pioneering alpinist at least 24 
peaks upon which no human foot has yet 
been set. The 8,000-meter (26,000 feet) 
mountains number 26. Of them, only Mt. 
Everest and Mt. Anapurna, Nepal, have 
been scaled. 

An American climbing party currently is 
girding for an assault against the second 
highest mountain in the world, Mt. K-2, 
otherwise called Mt. Godwin Austen. Sit 
uated on the Pakistan-India border, K-2 
pokes its peak 28,250 feet into the sky. 

Dr. Hendricks said climbers will not need 
oxygen equipment when assailing many 
other mountains in the 8,000-meter class. 
The mountains will not be as high, and the 
air will not be as thin. 

A member of the third party ever to 
ascend Alaska’s Mt. McKinley, Dr. Hen 
dricks listed these mountains as among 
those yet unconquered: Mt. Kanchenjunga, 
Nepal; Mt. Nanga Parbat, Pakistan; and 
the Mustagh Tower, India. The Peruvian 
Andes also boast vicious, unclimbed peaks. 

Pakistan’s Mt. Nanga Parbat is “particu 
larly difficult,” he said. One expedition was 
completely wiped out by an avalanche, and 
another expedition was seriously crippled. 

This summer, Dr. Hendricks plans to at 
tempt Mt. Waddington in British Columbia. 
One of the most impressive in that country’s 
coastal range, Mt. Waddington has been 
climbed four times. Dr. Hendricks wants 
to climb it because “it’s difficult.” 
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Self-Adhesive Labels 
CONSECUTIVELY NUMBERED 


993] 994 J 995 ] 996 ] 997 | 


For Numbering Samples Consecutively 
Easy to Use—Speedy—tError-Proof. 


Set 1 to 1000, In dispenser....... $6.50 
Extra Sets of 1000: Each $4.00 


6 Sets $18.00 Samples L-SNL on Request 





NOW READY! 


1953 DIGEST 
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Cargille Laboratory Aids 


Just write for Digest SNL 
R. P. Cargille Laboratories, Inc. 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Having Baby Is Problem 


About one out of ten marriages in U. S. has the 


problem of infertility to overcome. 


Percentagewise, 


about the same numbers are found around the world. 


> HOW TO! 1 baby is of much greater 
concern to most married couples than how 
not to. About one out of ten marriages in 
America has the problem of infertility to 
overcome 

The First World Congress on Fertility 


ind Sterility in New York accented human 
reproduction instead of birth control. In 


ibility to have children has many causes. 


Medical practitioners of this relatively new 


specialty have found many ways to bring 
fruitfulness to childless couples. 

Sterility, which may be either of the man 
or woman, is worldwide. Even in India, on 
the average 12% of the couples are infertil 


which is a little higher than the 10% figure 


for this country. Among the workers of 
India the figure is 8% but among the white 
ollar population it is 16%, actually prob 


than for similar people in 


t 


Information brought to the 


ibly higher 
America 


ing from Argentina and Peru shows that the 


meet 
figures are about 10% in those countries 


Even among rats the figure is also about 


1O% 

While tl males almost universally feel 
tl it tl I prett good’ wh mn it cor s 
SEROLOGY 


Tell Blood Di 


®& SCIENTISTS AT 
cently placed a new tool in th 


Rutgers University re 
hands of 
crime fighters when they added to the long 
list of scientific tests on the docket of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, a method 
of determining the difference between hu 


man blood and that of the chimpanzee 


News of the visit of Dr. Briggs J. White 
of the FBI came to light during a CBS 
Adventures in Science” interview of Dr. 
Allen Boyden by Science Service Director 


Watson Davis. It seems that no scientist in 


the world had been able to distinguish hu 
man that of the 
To the FBI, the ability to tell the differenc 


between the two blood samples was of 


blood from chimpanzee 


paramount importance 

Given the samples, Dr. Boyden of Rutgers 
not only identified them correctly, he also 
showed the Federal igent how the test could 
be made in the FBI laboratories 
[his interesting facet of the work of Dr 
is only a small the long 


Boyden part of 


record of achievement of 


Museum 
sity back in 1925 


the Serological 
gun by him at the State Univer 


The Serological Museum ow has in stor 





to sex, there are about as many husbands of 
low fertility as wives. The male potency or 
urge 1s not necessarily related to the ability 
to be a father, for male reproductive element 
may be lacking or defective. 

Many of the cases of sterility are caused by 
lack of hormones in the proper sequence 
that create the complex cycle that produces 
ovulation in the woman. The hypothalamus 
in the brain influences the pituitary which 
in turn controls ovarian action. Thus endo- 
crine therapy is one method of treatment. 

Surgery is used to correct mechanical bar- 
riers or congenital abnormalities in both 
male and female. 

Chere are also clear cases of psychosomatic 
infertility, such as fear in a woman who has 
had a Caesarean birth. Emotion can some- 
times cause barriers to conception. 

The doctors who have special interest in 
have had their national or- 
ganization, the American Society for the 
Study of Sterility, for only the last nine 
years. While many general practitioners do 
handle such cases, in the larger cities steril- 


these matters 


ity treatment is becoming a specialty. 
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erences 


3,500 different types of blood sera 


ige some 
from animals, insects and reptiles. 

One of the notable services the Museum 
has performed is in connection with the 
Bel examining the 
taken from the stomach of a malaria-infected 
was determined by Dr. Boy- 
den’s organization that the host on which 
the insect had fed was the common African 
This revelation disclosed an un- 


gian Congo. By blood 


mosquito, it 


intelope. 
suspected carrier of malaria that enabled 
African 

The work of the Serological Museum has 
only begun, according to Dr. Boyden. About 
1 million species of animal and insect blood 
Asked which 
specimen of blood he would most like to 
idd to his collection, Dr. Boyden replied: 
The blood of the coelacanth (the living 
fossil fish) recently discovered off the coast 
ot Africa.” 


authorities to combat the disease. 


vet remain to be classified. 


Dr. Boyden added that amateur zoologists 
interested in adding to the Rutgers collec- 
tion may obtain information on how to pre- 
pare samples for the laboratory by writing 

im at the Rutgers Serological Museum. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 





—uestions— 


ENTOMOLOGY—What is the best way to stop 
p. 376. 


GENERAL SCIENCE—How many mountains 


Army worms? 


are over 26,000 feet high? p. 385. 
i 
HORTICULTURE—What is air-layering?  p. 
382. 
a 


MEDICINE—How can encephalitis victims be 
cured? p. 378. 
“ee 


METEOROLOGY—How many tornadoes have 


struck in the U.S. this year? p. 377. 
*ee 
PSYCHOLOGY—How can harmful emotions 
affect an unborn child? p. 376. 


Photographs: Cover, U.S. Navy; p. 375, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; p. 377, U.S. 
Weather Bureau; p. 378, Flight Refueling, 
Inc.; p. 379, American Medical Association; 
p. 382, U.S. Department of Agriculture; p. 
385, University of Wisconsin; p. 388, In- 
ternational Allied Industries. 











PEDIATRICS 


Babies Should Take 
Rough First Steps 


> WHEN BABY learns to walk, do not let 
him take those important first steps on the 
smooth waxed floor of your living room, the 
linoleum of the kitchen, or the flat plywood 
bottom of his playpen. 

That is the advice a Washington physi 
cian, Dr. Maurice H. Herzmark, gives in the 
Journal of Pediatrics (April). 

If you can, you should take the baby out 
in the yard and let him curl his tiny toes 
around the rough clods and pebbles as he 
tries to get a firm footing. 

Dr. Herzmark was led to make a stud; 
of causes of bad feet when he realized the 
great number of young men who are unfit 
for military service because they have weak 
and painful, or flat feet. Indians and othe: 
primitive people who got into the Army, by 
contrast, had excellent feet. 

The Indian baby, Dr. Herzmark found 
takes his first steps barefoot on rough, peb 
ble-strewn ground in front of the family 
tepee. The man who was a city baby and 
learned to walk on smooth, polished or rug 
covered floors is the one who as an adult 
suffers most from his feet. 

For the benefit of apartment-dwelling 
parents, Dr. Herzmark has devised a spe 
cial sponge rubber pad that can be put in th 
playpen. This pad is studded with knob 
around which the baby can curl his toe: 
and arch his foot. 

Even if the baby has already learned to 
walk with a flat-footed gait, this pad will 
correct the fault and allow him to develop 
proper habits of standing and walking. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 
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Pituitary Growth Hormone 


Pituitary gland produces a growth-promoting sub- 
stance that, purified and crystallized, gave good results when 


tried on two young girls. 


> GOOD RESULTS in treating two under. 
young girls with pituitary gland 
growth hormone were reported by Drs. 
Ephraim Shorr, Anne C. Carter, Byrl J. 
Kennedy and Richmond W. Smith of Cor- 
nell University Medical College and the 
New York Hospital at the meeting of The 
Endocrine Society in New York. 


sized 


One girl, 14 years, seven months when 
treatment was started, seven 
inches, to reach a height of five feet seven- 
eighths inch, in four years. The other girl, 
who was almost 18 when treatment started, 
half inches in 


grew over 


grew just over two and a 
three years. 

The hormone used is a purified crystalline 
preparation called Somatotropin. It was pre- 
pared by Armour Laboratories according to 
1 method developed by Dr. Alfred E. Wil 
helmi and associates at Yale University. It 
is in very short supply and none will be 
ivailable commercially for many months. 


Discovery that the little pituitary gland in 
the head produced a growth-promoting “ 
mone was made over two decades ago, 
1921, by Prof. Herbert M. Evans and obey 
ates of the University of California. Much 
later, the California scientists succeeded in 
extracting the growth hormone 
from the gland. 


specific 


Most of the tests of growth hormone, 
however, have been made on laboratory 
inimals. The few studies of it so far when 
given to humans have been conflicting and 
inconclusive. 


The studies reported at the meeting 
howed that besides promoting growth in 
the two very short young girls, the hormone 
promoted storage in the girls’ bodies of pro- 
tein and of bone-building calcium and phos- 
phorus. 

Somatotropin had in addition an anti-in- 

ilin effect. One girl had a temporary brief 
period of sugar in the urine like that seen in 
liabetes, and both girls had a reversible 
lamage to the amount of sugar they could 
handle. 

Dr. Shorr 
1ormone to three boys, but the boys failed 
to respond to the hormones as the girls had. 


and associates gave the same 


The danger of inducing diabetes through 
growth hormone treatment, however, might 
be overcome if cortisone and other adrenal 
gland cortical hormones are given at the 
same time. Experiments with animals sug- 
gesting this were reported to the meeting by 
Drs. R. C. deBodo and M. W. Sinkoff of 
New York University College of Medicine. 


Growth hormone, these scientists find, 
acts “in concert” with the adrenal hor- 
mones in the glandular control of normal 
handling of sugars and starches in the body. 
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What Are Bugs? 


> GARDENERS, PICNICKERS and out 
door folk generally must do battle with the 
bane of bugs—by which they mean not only 
all insects but such allied creeping things as 


spiders, centipedes, thousand-leggers, ticks 
and even scorpions. 
Some entomologists groan and _ protest 


over this loose use of a name they have 
long since given to be the official monopoly 
of one special group of insects, but most of 
the “bug-chasing” brethren have learned to 
save their breath. 

The bugs of the stricter entomological 
definition are insects of the family Hemip 
tera. This Greek-derived word means “half 
winged,” and is descriptive of the typical 
true bug, which has shorter fore- than hind 
wings. Even more typical, however, is the 
method of feeding common to this family. 
The mouthparts have evolved into a pierc- 
ing sucking beak, which is sunk into the 
juicy parts of the plant—or into other in 
sects, for some of the half-winged brother 
hood are fiercely predatory. 
familiar!) examples are 
chinch-bugs, kiss 
assassin-bugs—with 
bedbugs 


Familiar (too 
squash-bugs, stink-bugs, 
ing-bugs (also called 
better reason) .and (whisper it!) 


Professional entomologists, however, 







387 


should not be too high-nosed about insisting 
on reserving the name, bugs, for this one 
family. Originally, it didn’t belong to in 
sects and other creeping things at all. The 
first known form of the word was in Welsh, 
spelled (naturally!) “bwg,” and meant a 
ghost or hobgoblin. 

As “bugge,” this hobgoblin-name was 
familiar in early modern times, and even 
got into one of the first English Bibles, the 
Coverdale version of 1535. The fifth verse 
of Psalm 91 reads, “Thou shalt not nede to 
be afrayed for eny bugges by night.” In 
the King James version, “bugges” 
come merely “the terror.” 

This early use of the word “bug” 


has be 


to des 
ignate any vague and imaginary terror sur 
vives now only in such relics as bug-bear, 
bugaboo and bogey. Popular entomology 
has captured it—only to have 
slangily contested, of late years 
biologists, especially bacteriologists; also by 
mechanics who talk of “getting the bugs 
out” of a new machine that isn’t working 
quite right. 


pe session 


by micro 
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AERONAUTICS 


Release Photo of Lark, 
World War Il Missile 


See Front Cover 


> ALTHOUGH TAKEN more than two 
years ago, the photograph on the cover of 
this week’s Scrence News Lerrer is the first 
to be released showing the Lark, a guided 
anti-aircraft missile. 

It is being launched from the test ship, 
USS Norton Sound. The cloud of smoke 
comes from booster roc kets, needed to zoom 
the Lark to flight speed, then dropped when 
the thrust of its own rocket is sufficient. 

The Lark, used for training by the Navy 
and other services, was developed during the 
latter part of World War IL. 

Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


GO PLACES S59 


LISTEN and LEARN A 
LANGUAGE :, 


LINGUAPHONE 


| World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


ap 









FRENCH AT HOME, learn another lan- 

guage easily, quickly, naturally 
SPANISH by LINGUAPHONE. You LIS- 
RUSSIAN TEN—you hear native men and 

women speak—you understand 
GERMAN YOU SPEAK! World-wide edu- 
JAPANESE cational endorsement; a _ million 


NORWEGIANhome-study students of all ages. 
= STOP Wishing—START Talking 
Pa port Ne World 8 ’p - ete 
| 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

3106 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y | 












































SCIENCE SERVICE 
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- New Machines and 


Gadgets - 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 679 


#% COLORING BOOKS for chil 
coated pages that can be 
ean and r olored again u ith 


youne 
have plasti 
lored, i“ iped r 


iren 


‘pecial en losed crayons The crayons are 
have a soap base and 

from any washabie surface 
a special plastic binder 


page-turning. 
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{ISEMENIT 


l@d to enavle 


WINDOW of steel ts esp 
installation of an) 
without 
arts, cutting, welding 
Made in | 


, 7 } 
§ addjustadle parts whi 


ynditioner 
chments 


i the ma hine 
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% “BLOWER BRUSH” for camera lens 
negatives, slides and other easily scratched 
things, has a soft, fine-quality brush attached 
squeeze of the bulb 


The brush 


to a rubb bulb | 


gets rid the dust. 


sweeps at 

the mixer is laid over the open paint can 
ind the crank is turned to stir the paint. 
The device provides a for 


brush-wiping, and also a hanging hook for 


Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 
fo PAINT MIXER resembles a patnt-can straight edge 
lid that has been cut in half, as shown in the 
a handle on top which the 
paint. In use 


. : 
brush. 


photograph. It has 


q paddl. down in the Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


furns 





An extra fillip for every week... 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER for 
THE RIGHT PRESENT 
FOR PEOPLE WITH INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 


When you need the right present 
for the right person, give SCIENCE 
NEWS LETTER. Put the name of that 
special person on the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. We 
shall send a gift announcement 
card signed with your name as 


BIRTHDAYS 
ANNIVERSARIES 


imprinted at the left. 
SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO: 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


[] ! enclose $5.50 
[] Plecse bill me later 


1719 N Street N. W. © Washington 6, D. C. 


Mail to Science News Letter, 1719 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year's subscription. 


% TV TROUBLESHOOTER helps re: 
pairmen choose proper line or antenna fil- 
ters to trap pesky video interference at the 
set. Covering the entire IF and RF range 
of TV, the toolbox-sized wave-trap meter 
switches in standard filters to eliminate the 
trial-and-error method now widely used. 
Science News Letter, June 20, 1953 


i WOOD PRESS turns out low-cost wood 
panels continuously, much as a paper mill 
produces an endless web of paper. Secret 
of the new machine's current success in Eng 
land lies in the way it converts fibrous and 
wood wastes into an attractive wood prod 
uct, somewhat resembling plywood, which 
does not warp. 
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i WHITE ENAMEL, containing new; 
discovered non-yellowing alkyds, produces 
an “extraordinary” white surface on walls 
and woodwork, the maker reports. Its 
rugged tile-like finish resists grease, steam 
and frequent scrubbings. The enamel can 
he brushed or rolled on interior walls and 
dries in a few hours. 
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{ STEEL SCAFFOLDING system uses 
standard tubular steel frame in an exclusive 
slip-fit design which permits scaffolds to be 
thrown up without tools or without use of 
nuts, bolts or pins. With a few accessories, 
the system can be made to span the full 
range of scaffolding applications in plant 
maintenance, repairs and construction. 
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Do You _Saiiiut 


Today desert and semi-desert areas still 
make-up more than one-fourth of the earth’s 
surface. 


The thyratron is a gas-filled tube used ex- 
tensively for switching large amounts of 
power. 


Fire can spread through walls which do 
not themselves burn. 


Berries of the sassafras tree feed 18 species 
of birds. 


Research shows that apple growers get 
better yields by cutting back old, small or 
weak branches instead of pruning them out 
completely. 


The inner dome of a new planetarium 
is made of lightweight aluminum instead 
of stainless steel. 








